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From the Constellation, 


Lights and Shadows of New-Eng- 
tand Life. 


For the first time these ten years, [ have 
lately visited my native village. IT left it on 
the very day I turned one and twenty mentally 
resolving never to revisit it, HT could do so 
Alas! 


we judge of the future! how often are the 


ina coach of my own. how little can 
strongest resolutions changed by cireum- 
stances over which we have no control, but 
which over us have an influence irresistible. 
i remember the morning of my departure, 


when Larose bright and early, and bidding 


cood bye to my parents, and receiving their) 


benedictions, and exchanging with them and 
he rest of the family a parting embrace, l 
hurried forward on my contemplated journey, 

fing castles lithe ais 
dready returned after the lapse of years to 
settle down in the old homestead, and to alter 
mid beautify its every part and appurtenance. 


As IT passed the little stream that wound its 


way along through the meadow, [ stopped on) 


the old wooden bridge, and stood meditating 
on the scene. LT selected the site on which I 
would build my new mansion—resolved the 
roads T would lav out, and the trees 1 would 

vel or transplant, and in my mind's eve 
expended the half of the fortune I contem- 
lated inakine, on the improvements that rose 


efore me. The litthe stream, too, came In 


for a share of my bright imaginings ; the old 
wooden bridge, already enfeebled by age and 
tottering under infirmities, seemed to sink 
eneath my feet, and in place of it rose a 
stately stone structure,stretching,like my own 
unbition, far over all the banks of the stream 
J know not how long T might have remained 
in these unprofitable musings, bad not the 
unbling of the stage-coach wheels in the 
tistance reminded me that L must quicken my 
footsteps if f would reach the road in time to 


meet it. Lifting my pack again on mi 


shoulder, I burried forward with a light heart, | 


not once doubting that my pleasing anticipa 


tions would all be realized, and that I should 


and faucying myself) 


re not less fortunate than the renowned 
| - . 
permeates who rose from circumstances 


not less humble than mine to be Lord Mayor | 


lof London. 

On reaching the road, I found that Thad vet 
ja few minutes to spare before the stage would 
lurrive. Brief as the time was, I resolved on 
| pushing forward a litthe ways on foot and 


lealling at the house of her with whom I had 


vows—sworn 


the night before exchanged the most solemn 


eternal love—shed many a 
| painful tear atthe prospect of our separation, 
sand whom IT had promised never to forget, 
/ buat on the contrary, to return and marry her 


hand to make her a lady. Laey Dayton—for 


that was the name of my betrothed—was 
sitting by the window side, with the curtains 
drawn so as to conceal her face, but through 
an opening in whieh, she could eatch a last 
clance of me as I shovt!! 
if stole by the window #4 into the room, 
ae rceived by her. In her lap lay her work, 
land on a simall table at her side was the big 
| bible spread open, her hand resting wpon it 
as if instinctively pointing to some passage 
she had just been reading. It was evident 
\}her swollen eves told but too plainly that they 
had been sutfused by tears, and her moving 
I| lips seemed to be breathing the silent ex- 


| pre ssion of strong and unsubdued feeling, 


jthouch not unpleasing sight—pain to think 
that one so young, so lovely and innocent 
jshould experience so much grief from me— 


ipleasing to have an evidence so powerful of 
| 


| the extent and sincerity of her affection. In! 


jthat one moment of contemplation what vows 


| . ie — 
jand resolutions, and what visions of future 


jhappiness did not pass through my mind! 
| Years seemed but davys—davs but hours, and 
if almost fancied that [ was come to fulfil mi 
promise—returned from alo. cand successtul 
jenterprize to claim her hand, and was even 
then tomake hermy bride. But my footsteps 
jnow betraved me, and the next moment T was 
locked in her arms—the vext—for the time 
had now expired—T[ was hurried into the stage- 


Cou h, followed bs hye r half-sobbing, half- 


| course, and for want of 


ss in the stage.! 


her thoughts were of a serious character, for 


It was to me, a painful—severely painful, | 


articulated accents, * farewell—farewel—G od 
bless you.’ 

I was now a lone wanderer on life’s creat 
highway—the world was all before me where 
to choose. As those were the davs ot 
successful experiment among the Northern 
Adventurers at the South, thither T bent my 
more profitable 
employment, Etook up with that of teaching a 
Grammar School in the interior of 
Carolina. 


South 
It were needless to describe the 
vexations and sufferings I experienced in this 
thankless occupation. In New-England, I 
had been accustomed to see the man whe 
exercised the office of Teacher regarded hy 
all classes as a respectable—not to say an 
important member of socit tv—as inf vies it 
standing only to him who dischareved the 
sacred functions of religion—burhere, though 


T was treated with civility by come few of the 


better sort, by the creat mass J was looked 
upon as little better than a negro-driver. 
Gambling, horse-racing, and whiskey drinking 
comprizing their chiefamusements, not to say 
their only occupations, and because I would 
not play at cards, bet at the races, and drink 
whiskey, I was taunted and sneered at as a 
puritanical Yankee,—and, what to them was a 
more ignominious epithet—a Yankee School- 
master. My pride and self respect could ill 
submit to this course of treatment, and rather 
than Compromise my character and participate 
in these sensual amusements, I determined to 


quit a spot which T had found so little 
congenial to my feelings, 

By prudence and economy T had managed 
to lav up afew hundreds—the fruit of hard 
and humiliating labor—and with this sum 1 
started for one of the sea-port cities, as fully 
confident as ever of realizing my. early 


expectations. It was five vears or more from 


this period, when T found myself the junior 
parther in one of th hia vest houses in that 
section of the country, By industry and 
vood conduct TE had made myself so se wh en- 
ble to my employers, that they adinitted me 


to a share of the profits of the 


business 
My prospects were now flattering, and J 


, ! 
iVvUnt 1 


turward Willl HO sii 
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certainty to the completion of my fortune, 
During all this time, I had maintained the 
most regular correspondence with my friends 
at the north, and in’ particular with Lucy 
Dayton. 
nothing of what had happened to me—TI bad 


In my letters to her, I had omitted 


made her acquainted with every change of my 


fortunes—with my gradual but sure success, | 


and finally with the flattering prospects before 
me—nor did [ fail to assure her of my 
and to 


undiminished atfection, in 


receive similar assurances from her. 


return 


Time flew on, and I became more and more 
immersed in business—riches poured in upon 
me, and it seemed only necessary to stretch 
out my hand to receive them. The period 
was now arrived, when I considered myself 


sulficiently wealthy to return to my native 


village in the style T had originally contem- 
plated. I set myself sedulously to work, 
therefore, in winding up my business, and in 
making my arrangements to retire from it 
altogether, In this section of the country, 
the spirit of cotton-speculation was at its 
height—thousands were realizing fortunes in 
a day by the purchase and sale of that 
conunodity. Tlooked on at first an indifferent 
spectator, and wondered at the temerity and 
success of adventurers. Atlengtha neighbor 
of mine who had doubled his fortune by a 
successful operation in the cotton market, 
proposed that we should join in an extensive 


monopoly of the article; by which, having 


bought up all that we could find far and near, 
we should sell out in a few days afterwards, 
at such an advance as we might choose to 
hold it at. 
for my consideration, and so plausible and 
tempting was it, that in an evil hour my usual 


. . | 
circumspection and judgment deserted me, 


and [T was prevailed upon to embark in it. 


We proceeded at once upon the execution of 


the scheme and ina few days were the holders 


property. We had already commenced selling 
at a large advance, and every thing promised 
complete success to our enterprise, when, by 
an arrival from Liverpool, it was announced 
that cottons had fallen there a half-penny on 
the pound. ‘Trifling as may seem this decline, 
the effect of tt was such as immediately to 
cause an utter depression of the market 
Cottons could not be disposed ofat any price! 

Itere then was the death ofall my hopes— 
all—all dashed to the ground in ove fell 
moment—the labor of years lost and worse 
than lost—for penury and imprisonment 
stared me inthe face, and 1, who but yesterday 
was rolling in wealth, was now plunged tate 
Oh! 
excess of his misery, who experiences so 
How 


many a long restless night does he pass, 


the abyss of despair. who can tell the 
great and sudden a reverse of fortune ! 


meditating upon his loss! Slee p refuses to 


Such was the scheme presented | 


heart to apprise her of it—indeed, for the last 
of cotton to double the amount of our joint | 


descend on his eyelids—the pillow brings no 
relief to his aching head—his bed is a bed of 
thorns, and night to him is but a season of 
In he 
attempt to philosophise on the utter worth- 


soul-harrowing agony. vain does 


lessness of riches—the voice of reason is 


drowned in the still deeper voice of despair 
In this way I lingered several mouths, till my 


health was sadly reduced, and reason began 


to totter on her throne. My creditors per- 
ceiving my calamitious situation, and convin- 
ced of my honest intentions, now generously 
came forward and granted me a full discharge 
from their debts. ‘his afforded a relief from 


my present difficulties, and rendered me 


comparatively happy. But Phad not the heart 


to Commence my labors anew—in truth Twas 
a broken man as well as a bankrupt merchant. 


In this dilemma [resolved on returning home, 


poor as Twas, and to abandon all my ambitious || 


projects. The world to me was a dreary 


waste—a desert without a solitary green spot |) 


but that on which Twas born. There, Lwell, 
knew, [ should be received as kindly, and | 
with as sincere a welcome, as if [had returned | 
ina coach and four, and she who had plighted | 
to me her youthful faith, T owas equally 
assured, would be found as unalterably mine | 
as when T left her, though years had now 


passed since that event. 


It was on a clear summer's evening that! 


the stage-coach drew up near the village, and 





ordering my trunks to be set down at the| 
tavern, L alighted to pursue my own way on) 
foot. LT walked on slowly and with a ime lan- | 
choly feeling, meditating upon the vicissitudes | 


of my fortune. and the delusivencss of my 


youthful day dreams. [thought too of the 
kind reception IT should ameet with from her 
who had waited so long in fond expectation 
As yet the 


extent of my misfortunes, for PE had not the 


of my coming. she knew not 


had 


writing her, so completely was Ta prey to 


month or more | omitted altogether 


despondency, and so occupied in the melan- | 
choly task of effecting a settlement of my | 
shipwrecked affairs. LT now approached the! 
house, or rather the cottage. for such it might 
truly be called, where dwelt the object of iny 
affections, The honey -suckle clustered round 
the door and windows, the some as when I 
had last beheld it, only that it presented a 


former days it was the favorite pastime of 


more wild and luxuriant appearance. 
Lucy to cultivate this vine and to train its 
tendrils along the front of the house so as to 
inpart to ita singularly beautiful appearance 
the white paint showing itself at intervals 


through the deep green foliage.—but now the 


afd tion; het last 


tremulous hand, [raised the latch of the door’ 
and entered the litthe parlor where T had 
passed so many happy hours—it was lone and 
deserted, but the same funiliar objects met 
my eyes as formerly—nay, the family bible 
lay open on the little table, and the chair stood 
at the 1 last A 
feeling of over iind—T 
The 
t the noise, and | saw—not 


jinquired for the mother of Lucy ; for as vet 


side us when saw them. 


aura came my 
staggered to the chair and sunk into it, 
door opened a 
Lucy, but a stranger enter the room. 


I could not pronounce her name. Ina few 





minutes the mother entered, leaning on the 
larm of an attendant. Tier countenance wes 
pale and care-worns her footsteps faltering: 
‘and she looked towards me with an anxious, 
‘inquiring glance, which plainly indicated that 
she did not recognise mie, 

‘Do you not know me,’ T exclaimed, * ‘tis 


[—your son—where—where is Lucy! 


‘My son! my son!’ she cried, in an 
lagonizing tone, and fellinto my arms. * Oh, 
[knew you would return,’ she continued in 


y 
wild accents ; ‘I knew that vou would come: 
jand T prayed that it might be so before this 
words 


Were your name, 


and she said that she did but go before 


and that she should meet you in Heaven! 


Oh. she died as an angel would die” T heard 
“no more ; lay senses, which at the first wer 
only stunned by the blow, were now comp lete- 
ily prostrated, It was many months before | 
vrecovered from the effects of this the severest 
fofall my misfortunes. LP then fofethe first 


time learnt that Lacy bad taken a slight cold 
not long before my return, bat from a second 


fever—that during this fever she 


exposure it Was jer 


| 


aud soon brovcht 
ona slow 


had often Hag airy dif there were any letter 


from me—that the repeated disappointments 
to these inquiries appeared to wear upou her 
jinind, and that fin liy she became quite delir- 
jtous, wnd in this condition breathed ber lust. 
pexpressing a confidence, set hhithie like y sifV. 
that she should meet me in heaven. 
| These are the outhnes of a few brief but 
veventful years of my history. My lealth was 
so impaired after this last affliction, th 
I nec ting with a favorable Opportunity to treave 
| abroad as a companion for a young friend, I 
lavailed myself of it—and now after the bios 
jof ten years, have Trecently returned. Tana 
joes quietly settled down at the homestcad, aud 


although nota mela holy than, vet l ii SOniee 


what of a meditative and sober cost of sind, 





and much given to reflections on the works 
| of nature, and fond of the simplicity of a coun. 
ry life. Fromthe scenes aud manners be fore 
jmie, I have drawn a few sketches, aud willen- 





vine wholly overshadowed the wall, and not aj deavor to fillthem ap and lay them before your 
speck of light was visible through itmso dark jreaders ; but forthe present Jamatraid PT shall 
and gloomy did it appear, that it: seeme dto be thought of too sombre a mood to descrite 
me ominous of some calamity. With a/any thing lively, and L willtherefoce conciude 








Theresa, 
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Witercen. | 


BY MISS L. E. 
Coneluded. } 


LANDON, 

[ 
‘ Ie is come, iny mother! exclainied 
bounding one evening into the 


cottage, with a long unaccustomed lightness 


of heart and step. Though eager to spring 


down the path to meet him, yet amid all the 
forgetfidness ofjoy, she had bethought her of 


her aged parent, and returned that she too 


she would grow up pure and unsophisticated | every experience brought by reading or 


as the wild flowers on the heath, beside her || conversation, but served to show her more 
dwelling. Ursaline gave the required oaths |! fully the difficulty of her position. 
Love is the destiny of a woman’s life, and 


hers had been sealed on the threshold of her 


of secresy, and took the charge. 

Years and vears of exile had passed over 
the Baron's head: bis wife had died—that || existence ; it was too late now to chance the 
and at leneth, a new | color or alter the past. Theresa’s greatest 


indefatigable || enjoyment was to wander through the lonely 


was some comfort: 


Emperor, together with the 





efforts of bis friend, Von Hermstadt, procured || garden ; though the leaf and the flower could 


might share the happiness of their meeting. | 


Thev hurried out, and three horsemen were 
riding 
the others. 


” 


* Mother, it is a stranger!’ with difficulty 


irticnulated The ‘SA, and, sk k at heart, clung 
tu her arm for support.’ 

The rider was fall in sieht, when with a 

! 


shrick that roused her dauehter Ursaline 


exclaimed. * Now the Blessed saints be good 
into us, but it is my old master, know hin 
amid a thous mad,’ 


The words were scarcely uttered, when 


the horseman dismounted at a rough part of 


the road. and. tlineine bis” bridle to his 


attendants, approached alone. He was a tall 


stately and austere looking bhlalil, Se eming!\ 


about fifty and one who apparently knew the 


place well, Ursaline dropped on her knee ; 


he raised her kindly, and = following the 
direction of ber look, turned and clasped 


Theresa io his arms 
I’ and he: 


*My child! my sweet chil razed 


lone and carvestly on her beautiful face. 
‘Your father, the baron Von Haitzinger,’ 
muiriarea Ursalme. 
But as our exolination will be more briet 
than one broken int pon by words of wonder, 
regret and affection, we will proceed to it; 


holding that explimation lke advice, should 


be ofall conventent sho So much good 
Baron Von Haitzinver had 


during the tivst thirty veurs of his life, that 


tness, 
hick brads thee 
necessitv. of 


fortune, seemed under the 


crowding an inordinate portion of evil into a 
siniul space, i orde rtowm ike typ for | st 
broucht him intelll- 


’ ' 
tine. The same day 


vence of his wite’s desertion, and of his 

taintinent as atraitor:; andl further, that this 

accusation had boon chieily brought about by 
the Witriane = of lis Corrinne roparthner. 

Se ; : 

A price being set on a man’s head, usually 

makes him very speeds in his 


and the 


WIOVEIMELIES 5 
Baron tled from his castle with the 
rapidity of lite and death, but not unaccom- 
inantile he bore with 


panied, Wrapt in’ his 
him their only child, a titth lof two vears 
old. As Count Von 


Hermstadt had often bented in the forests 


boys, |e anne thn 


around Aremberg: his own toster-sister had 
married one of the 


and to the care of U 


suline, now a window, 


he resolved to cntrust his Theresa. Never 


should she owe hes 


up the valley—one much in advance of 


to depart in search of bis child. 


)rance and simplicity: but as useally happens |) pasts 


dependants of the family : 


pature to her mother—no, iF sinful. 


| 
the establishinent of his innocence, the repeal || never more be to her what they had been, still, 


of his banishment, and the restoration of his ] when alone, they aided her in recalling the days 
estate. Hfis first act was to throw himself at || When they were mute witnesses to vows which 
che feet of his cracious Sovereian, his second | hiadl the common fate of being kept but by one. 
The difference between herself and those of 
that they 
that Pheresa should be brought up in ieno- || looked to the future, she dwelt upon the 


] 


We have stated, it was the Baron's wish || her own age consisted in this, 


they hoped, she only remembered, 


. - . . ry ‘ . 
When our wishes are fuliilled, he was disap- | The voung Countess’ instructors were loud 


pointed and somewhat disinayved on finding || in their praises of her docility and progress ; 


Uude - 


moiselle est ple ine des talens et des graces; 


that she could not even reads; and that instead the French Governess remarking, 


if French, now the only language tolerated at | 
Vienna, and which alone he had spoken for | mais elle est si triste et si silencieuse. 


vears—his exile having been alleviated by a | The two vears passed, and Theresa was to 


constant residence at Paris—his child was || #ecompany her father to Vienna. The Baron 
| ; 


unable to greet him save in the gutturals of | Von Haitzinger, who had never quite recov- 


her native German. Achast at the ridicule || ered the shock that his daughter could only 


the result of the experiment might entail upon || speek German and could neither read nor 


him, he hurried to his family estate; here, |) Write, was utterly unprepared for the sensa- 


having engaged a French governess and a} tions she produced on her introduction into 


. ° “ ‘ i ’ . 
professor of singing he resolved to keep|| society, Theresa at twenty more than realised 


Theresa in perfect seclusiontwo vears longer. ithe | romise of seventeen; vet it is singular 





Somewhat reluctantly Ursaline NS HR fhow much the character of her beauty was 
She had beena clad, 


with a cheek like a rose, a mouth 


them, for her dread of their secret bemyg I ‘hanged, bright, buovant 


discovered, almost overcame her distress at || Creature, 


the bare thought of her foster child, jjradiant with smiles, and the golden curls 


marringe—and vet I did it for the best; they shaded. Now her hair and eyes were 


thought he must be dead, and I knew you\much darker, her cheek was pale, and the 


veneral cast of her face melancholy and 


Who could 


have thought Count Adalbert, would prove so 


ought tomarry none but a noble, 


| 
| 
‘The Baron will kill us if he hears of your dhe ancing in sunny profusion over the blushes 
! 
| 
i} 


thoughtful; her stept was still light but slow— 


hitwas urged on no longer by inward buovaney ; 
|| ; 


tulse-hearted 2’ : 


constant lamentations of || and if a painter three years before, would 


but the 


Such were the ‘ 
7 chosen her as a model for the youngest 
i 
| 


secret she had to keep was too much for her ;| 


the old nurse when thev were alone ; 
of the Graces, he would now have selected 


and six weeks after leasing the cottage. || her forthe loveliest ofthe Muses—so ethereal, 


Ursaline was safe from Von Haitzinger’s! so intellectual, was that sad and expressive 


nite ; 
anger in the grave. \eraeaante Her father was charmed 
Theresa wept for herlongand bitterly: many || with the self-possession of her manner—the 
Treated 


offered the amusements and 


sorrows took the semblance of one, /perfection of beautiful repose ; true, it was 


as a child, the || broken in upon, by none of the flatterings of 


rewards of a child, when her heart was full 


of the grief and care of a woman—hourly she 
was more and more 
Her father, who considered every moment lost 
which was not given to the pursuit of educa- 
tion, debarred himself from her society. It 
was asacrifice, but to Theresa it appeared 
choice; and he thus repelled the confidence 
which kindness and a familiar Intercourse 


might have encouraged. 


She soon took an 
interest inthe employments selected forher— 
they served to divert her attention from a 
remembrance that) grew 


continually more 


Ky ers step sii 


gaine dinknow ledge, 


a 
thrown upon herself, 


i virlish vanity, none of the slight, yet keen, 


lexeitements of a season given to galety. 


The Countess was wholly indifferent to the 
scene that surrounded her—to its pleasure 
hand its triumph; she had a standard of her 
}own by which she measured enjoyment, and 
found that what was here deemed pleasure, by 
others, to be vapid and worthless ; and now, 
linore than ever, the imave of Adalbert rose 
mind, 


present to her “he compared him 


jwith the manv ecavaliers about her: and the 
| 


} comparison Was, as it ever is, in favour of the 


lheart’s earliest idol. Even when uncon- 


! . 1 . . 
;sciuusly yielding to the influence exercised 
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by light, music and a glittering crowd, Theresa 
would start back, and muse on what might be 
the fate of Adalbert at that very moment ; for 
with a confidence belonging to vouth and 
woman, she admitted any suggestion, rather 
than the obvious one of his inconstancy. 
Two or three brilliant conquests, cost her a 
sleepless night and a pale cheek ; but as her 
father always acquiesced in a prompt refusal, 
she gradually became happy in a belief that he 
did not desire her marriage. 
One evening all Vienna was assembled at 
a re-union given by the French Ambassador. 
Dazzling with jewels, and looking her very 
loveliest, Theresa was seated beside the lady 
who accompanied her, when her eve suddenly 
rested on Adalbert. A dense crowd was 
between them, but the platform on which he 
was standing enabled him to see over their 
heads; and he was evidently gazing on her. 
With a faint ery, she half started from her 
seat—fortunately she was unobserved; and 
again sinking back in her chair, she endeavor- 
ed to collect her scattered spirits from their 
first confusion of surprise and delight. Her 
astonishment had yet to be increased. The 
Jaron appeared on the scene, greeted the 
stranger most cordially, and arm in arm they 
descended among the throng. At intervals 
she caught sight of his splendid uniform, it 
came nearer and nearer, at last they emerged 
from the very ocean of velvet and plumes, and 
her father addressed her :— 
‘Theresa, my love! Jam most anxious to 


present you to the nephew ofimy oldest friend, 








Prince Ernest Von Hermsiadt.’ 





Adalbert, or Ernest, bowed most admir- 
. ; . . | 
inaly it is true, but without the slightest token | 


| 
ee 7 | 
of recognition. Faint, breathless, Theresa 
. . | 

sought in vain to speak. 





‘You look pale my child,’ said her father ; | 


‘the heat is too muchfor you. Do, Ernest, 


try to make your way with her to the window, || 


and I will get a glass of water.’ 
Theresa felt her liand drawn lightly through 


the arm to which she had so often clung, and || 


the Prince with some difficulty conveyed her| 
to the window. There they stood alone for 

some minutes before the Baron could rejoin) 
them; yet not by word or sign did her com-|| 
panion imply a previous knowledge. His} 


manner was most gentle, most attentive ; but 


it was that of a perfect stranger. 


There su drank the ol ISS of water, and by al 
strong effort, recalled her presence of mind.) 
She looked in Prince Ernest's face—it was] 
no mistake; every feature of that striking) 
countenance was too deeply treasured for| 
forgetfulness. Her father, by continually | 
addressing her, showed how anxious he was'|| 
At last | 


; ‘ . “ot 
she trusted her voice with a few brief worde:4 


| 
| 
' 


fur her to join in the conversation. 


the Prince listened to them eagerly, but, it| 
was evident, only with present admiration. | 


a 
| the m—leaving the young people almost entire- | 
BS) 


picture gallery, Theresa turn dto admire the 


They remained together the rest of the} 
evening, and the Prince Von Hermstadt 
handed her to the Baron’s carriage. 

‘What do you think of my young favorite 
asked her father, as they entered their abode. 
‘But I hate all unnecessary mysteries, so 
shall tell you at once, that in Prince Ernest 
you see your destined husband; you have 
been betrothed from your birth. This 
however, is no time to talk over family 
matters, for you look fatigued to death. 

Theresa retired to her chamber, her head 
She had} 
gleaned enough from the conversation to 
discover that Ernest's absence from his | 








dizzy with surprise and sorrow. 


country had been entirely voluntary ; that she || 
had ‘known him under a feigned name ; therg- || 





fore, from the very first he had been deceiving 
her. Strange that till this moment her heart || 
had never admitted the belief of his falsehood! | 
As she paced her room she caught sight of | 





her whole-length figure in the glass; then |) 


rose upon her memory her own reflection as | 


she had seen it shadowed in the river, near 
her early home, and the change in herself 
struck her forcibly. 


i 
‘Timarvel pot that he knew me not ?— it were || 
far greater marvel had he known me.’ | 

| 


She looked long and earnestly in the | 
mirror; arich color rose to her cheek and | 
the light flashed from her eyes.— 

‘What if T could make him love me now 2 
and then let him feel only the faintest pain of | 
what [ have felt ?—But the last words were} 
so softly uttered that they sounded like any 
thing rather than a denunciation of revenge, 

The next day and the next saw Ernest a 
constant visitor; and Theresa, in vain sought 
to hide from herself the truth, that she felt a| 
keen pleasure in obs¢ rving how much more 
suitable hernew selfwas to her former lover.— 
Then they had nothing, now they had so mu hh 
in common with each 


other; they read} 


‘together, they talked together ; and Hermstadt | 


was delighted with the melancholy and) 


thoughtful stvle of her conversation. 


Thither | 


The summer was now advancing, and Herm- | 
stadt proposed visiting the castle, | 
the whole party adjourned ; the two elder | 
Barons—for Ernest’s Uncle had now joined 
ly to themselves Here Theresa could not 
but perceive that Ernest grew daily more 
depressed ; sometimes he would leave her 
abruptly, and she would afterwards learn that 
for hours he had been wandering alone. 


One evening, while walking in the old 


luxuriant growth of a parasitic plant, whose 





drooping white flowers hung in numberless 
fragrant clusters, Ernest approached to her} 
side and they leant from the casement—both| 


| 


mute with the same emotion, tho’ from}! 


Suddenly he broke silence, || 


different causes, 


and Theresa again listened to the avowal of 
his love. But now the voice was low and bro- 
ken, and he spoke mournfully and hopelessly ; 
for in the same hour in which he owned his 
passion for the Countess, he also acknowledge 
to her his marriage with the peasant. 

Ernest had, in truth been spoilt by cireum- 
stances ; his conquests had been too easy, 
and he had mistaken vanity and interest for 
love. But a deep and true feeling elevates 
and purifies the heart into which it enters, 


His passion for Theresa brought back his 


better nature; and he now bitterly deplored 
the misery he must have caused the young 
and forsaken creature, whose happiness he 
had destroyed by such thoughtless cruelty. 
‘The sacrifive T now make may well be held 
an atonement.’ 

He turned to leave the gallery as he spoke, 
but Theresa’s voice arrested his steps. 

‘TL have long known your history, Prince 
Ernest—long looked for this confession. 
Your wife is now in the Castle; Twill prepare 
her for an interview; from her you must 
seck your pardon.’ 

She was gone before Von Hermstadt 
recovered his breath. It would be vain to say 
what were his thoughts during the sueceeding 
minutes ; shame, surprise—something. too, 
of pity, blended with regret. He had not 
moved from the spot, when the Countess’s 
page put a note into his hand, 

‘I do not wish to let my father know all 
yet; join us at the end of the accacia wood— 
your wife there awaits your arrival, 

Theresa,’ 

The Prince obeyed the summons mechan- 

ically—as in dreams we obey some strange 


power, A sharp angle in the walk broucht 


| . - 
him, before he was aware, to the place; and 


there, as tho’ he had just parted from her, 
stood his wife, leaning for support against the 
old oak, 


with fur, the erey stulf dress and the plaited 


She wore the scarlet cap broidered 


apron; her beautiful profile was half turned 
towards hia. 


‘Theresa’ he whispered; when, starting 


at the face, which Was how completely eiven 


¢ 


to view, he exclaimed, * Is it possible 2") for 
he saw instantly that it was the Countess 
before him. 

‘Yes Adalbert—or Ernest—by which name 
shall T claim you? And the next moment 
she was in his arms. 

Confession and forgiveness followed of 
course; though the Baron Von Haitzineer 
resolved that he would give no encouragement 
to his grand-daughters being brought up in 
unsophisticated seclusion, as itrarely happens 
that two experiments of the same kind tarn 
out well, Stull, it is but justice to state, that 
Theresa never had any further occasion to 
regret that her husband's heart was ounce lost 
and twice won, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
John Q. Adams. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Pexnrr one who knew the young gentleman 
whose name heads this article, to bestow a 
passing tribute to his worth, Several months 
have already elapsed since his death, but it is 
fur from right that one so deserving the 
recollection of his friends, should speedily 
pass away from memory. 

ilding monuments over the ashes of the 
iitellectually great, and it is right that they 
do so, but do they not err in their unqualified 


adimiration of mind, and does not the grass || 


often grow rankly over the grave of moral 


excellence unpressed by the stone which tells || 


‘here lies the dead, but yet he lives in 
i smory. 

Mr. Jd. Q@. Adams was a person of moral, 
swell as mental worth, Tle possessed those 
jtalities of heart without which genius is 
less, and success in any profession 
Amid all the 


trials to which he was suljected by a painful, 


tint 


uncertain, if not linpossible, 


aud in the end, a fatal sickness, he exhibited a |! 


resolution, which would have been more 
valuable to him than rabies, if a gracious 
providence had preserved his life. It was 
not the uncurbed iimpetuosity of a fiery 
temperament, but the settled, calm, active 
principle of a well disciplined spirit. Not 

least attractive trait inthe character of my 
With his 


pw students, in bis fanily and the social 


friend, was his constant amiability. 


circle, he ever exhibited, the composure, the | 


heerfulness, the overflowing kindness of a 


benevolent heart. Buotmorethanthis. They 


who knew Mr. Adams, knew a young man | 


Lhigh moral prim ipl . Alas! in this day, 
such a character is enviable from its rarity. 


Can we count the thousun Is of respectable, 


iid promising young men, who presenta fair | 


exterior to the world, and possess exalted 


honor and hone sty, but vet Hsten eagerly to}! 


the calls of a groveling sensuality, and dance 
tnone the maddest devotees of pleasure = 
Oli! fools! fools! hey may learn a lesson 
from the savage of our wilderness, in his 


contemptuous di 


rcomfort when they embarrass his pursuit of 


tune or of revenes 


still better lesson from the subject of this] 


brief notice, Yet, though Mr. Adams stood 


loof from the phrenzied throngs of thi 
lissipated and voluptuous, he was not one of 


i very different class, who have rushed into 


1! > ° ° | 
© Opposite extreme, and by pharisaical 


pretensions to religious attainments, by a 
! 
tt 


nial of themselves in what is re ally useful 


. ‘ . | 
md pleasing, by a sanctimonious front, on 


Which in iy be read, in most legible characters, 


‘Tam holier than thou,’ are defacing the 


Men are fond of 


They might have learned | 


reputation of religion, and injuring the cause 
of virtue. 
As a man of mind, Mr. Adams was far 


above the level of mediocrity. His judgment 


was excellent, his intellect well stored with 





theoretical and practical knowledge, he wrote 
| with ease and elegance, and possessed a very 
| agreeable delivery. The last years of his life 
were mainly employed in the office of a 
distinguished advoeate in the city of Hudson, 


There can be no doubt that he was qualified 
to become a very respectable practitioner. 
Not because he had aught of that cunning, that 
volubility of tongue, that brazen impudence 


the bar, for he was ingen: ous and retiring, but 
if a mind of reasoning habits, unassuming 
‘determination, an admiration, and increasing 
knowledge of the law, render a young man 
promising, then Mr. A. bade fair to success, 


But alas! he was imterrupted in these 





pursuits by a lingering consumption which, 
He visited the 
south, and retired, for a season, to his native 


finally, terminated his life. 


town, but all these efforts were unfortunately 
fof no avail. He sustained his sutlerings, 
however, with much fortitude, Ever polite, 


hun. We all remember the = interestin 


hix pale features * bearing the impress of the 


disappeared from the living, it orieved, but 


did not astonish us. It was the falling of a 


leaf the sun had been graduelly withering ; it) 


descent from thesky, and the last ray ofwhose 


| light we Witnessed with tears, but not with 
wonds i. y. 


New Marlborough, Queust, 1853. 
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From the Parthenon for July 
Rev. Doctor Nott. 
President Nott was born in June, A, D. 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


which distinguish so many hopeful scions of 








} 


| 


hand of death” And when at length he| 


- ‘ ee } 
was the setting of a star we had watched in its | 


1773, in the town of Ashford, and State of} 


| 
*) Connecticut. It was his mistortune to be 


eifted and pious mother, 


Under her tuition, 
| With the aid of that nursery of talent, the 
|} common school, his mind first imbibed the 


love of lette TR. and the tuste for inde pe vicle iit 


- . - ° . - | 
powerful iinpulse from the instructions of a 


and original inquiry, which have distinguished | 


his subsequent life. The hope of receiving 


a liberal edu ation seemed to be precluded 


wnd had it not been for a desire of knowledve, 
too strony to be repressed, it is \) ol able that 
j the subject of this sketeh would have spent 


his days on the (arm or in the workshop. Th 


by the straitened circumstances of the family ¢! 


deprived, at an early age, of both his parents ; | 
| 

| not, however, till his mind had received a) 
egard of physi al pleasure 
- ! 


‘suflered to prey upon him in secret, till he 
had reached the age of nine or ten, when upon 
perceiving one day a neighboring physician 
‘ride past the field where he was at work his 
‘feelings were too powerfully excited to be 
longer restrained. He dropped his hoe with 
which he was laboring, resolved that his life 
as a farmer should end there—and going to 
the residence of the physician, requested to 
‘be received as a student. This gentleman, 
with a kinduess and consideration which did 
him honor, expressed no surprize at the 
“singular application ; but after explaining to 
ithe youthful aspirant his need of more knowl- 
edge, in order to commence profitably the 
study of medicine, and advised him to return to 
his friends, if he could procure their consent, 
Soon 


‘after this cident, which seems to have given 


to devote himself to its acquisition. 


‘a new complexion to all his views, he was 
| 


| placed with his elder brother the Rev. Samuel 


/Nott, who for more than half a century has 


jbeen the respected and exemplary pastor of 


\the congregational Church in Franklin, Conn. 
While with him young Nott acquired a knowl- 
edge of the elements of Latin and Greek 
made some progress in the Mathematics, and 


ever cheerful, no murmur of complaint escaped || was finally employed asa teacher ofthe district 


school in the vicinity. It was, we believe, 


F , , ‘ . : 1} , 
invalid, his form still ereet and graceful, but || when he was about sixteen or seventeen years 


old, that he took charge of a school in Plain- 
field, where the Rev. Mr. Benedict then 
resided ; and from this excellent man, one the 
most accomplished of the scholars that then 
adorned the ranks of the Connecticut clergy, 
he received a most friendly and efficient aid. 
To his counsel and encouragement, it is 
understood, that Dr, Nott has always attributed 
much of the rapid improvement which at this 
period of life he was enabled to make, and 
which in his twentieth year was rewarded by 
the first degree of the arts obtained at Brown 
University after a residence of only a few 


months. We have been informed that the 
present distinguished representative in Con- 
gress trom Providence, (Mr. Burges,) was 
of the same class. 

| Having thus obtained collegiate honors, 
Mr. Nott commenced his preparations for 
the ministry, being employed at the same time 
in teaching. In 1795, when about twe nty-two 
years of age, he was licensed to preach, and 
having married Miss Benedict, a daughter of 
his friend and benefactor, he removed to the 
go, New-York. After spending 


a year in Missionary labors, he fin lly settled 


county of Otst 


himselfas pastor and principal ofthe Acad: my 
in Cherry Valley, then almost a wilderness, 
The eclat which this Academy soon after 


aequired under his auspices, and the number 


of students that crowded to it for admission, 


! 
jis said that this thirst of improvement was 


j) evince the ability which even then he possessed 


for the instruction of youth 


} 
ih 


In his clerical 


yors he was no less successtul ; and it svon 
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became apparent that his zeal and powers! 


called for a wider theatre. Such a theatre 


presented itself at Albany, where in 1798 he 
was invited to take charge of the Presbyterian 


church. Here for six years he devoted 





himself with untiring assiduity, and with an 
ardor which nothing could repress, to the_ 
spiritual welfare of his people, and to the 
promotion of the great interests connected 


His! 


situation brought him into contact with the 


with literature and the public morals, 


most distinguished men of the state, who| 
being resident at Albany as the officers of the | 
government, or called thither by professional | 
and legislative engagements, were glad to 





| 
cultivate his society, and enjoy his ministra- | 
tions. It is believed that the six years spent || 
by President Nott at Albany were among the) 
most useful and important of his life —Many 
hving witne uttest the fidelity with which | 
he discharged the duties and the unprece- |) 


SSCSS ¢ 


dented rapidity with which he rose in power || 
and popularity asa preacher, ‘The impressions | 
which were left by his argument in behallt 
of the truth of Chrirtianity, on the minds of | 
had hitherto 


doubted, are said to have been deep and 


some very eminent men who 


permanent, It is said that to his counsels 


be 


may attributed some of the important 


measures which characterized the legislation 


of the state during that period, li 
In the spring of 1805, not long after the 
delivery of his celebrated discourse on the 
death of Hamilton, and but avery few months 
alter thi de ith of m estimable wife, he wis | 
mvited to the Presidency of Union College, 
The infirm state of his health, as well as the 
prospect: of usefulness which the jtovitation 


seemed to open, induced him to vield to the 


wishes of the public; and he accordingly 
requested a disinission from his people.— 
Ji aving rece ived it, cony led however, with the 


most alfecting expressions of regret, he cam 
to this pl ce, where he tound the Coll ee with 
but fourteen students—tts fiinds exhausted— 


its buildings untinished—and all its operations | 


embarrassed by debt and de spondence, Ilis 
first step was to obtain a grant from = th 
Legislature of eighty thousand dollars, with 


which the edifice in the city, now called the 
Old College, was complete l—profe ssorships 
were established—and a lib: ary and apparatus 
procured, It was during his application for 
this grant, that he matured the plu, and with 
the aid of some influential friends, procured 
the passage of alaw establishing the conmmon 
school fund of this stute—a service to his 
country, which if it stood alone, would entith 


It 


impossible within the limits assigned to this 


him toa most grateful remembrance Is 
article totrace the various efforts which during 
the twenty elaht vears that he has spent at the 
head of this Institution, be hos made in the 


cause of education, If posterity shall ever 


injyuire after his monument, they may be 
pointed to the lands, the edifices, the profess- 
orships and the influence which are now the 
property of Union College, and which it is 
believed, may all be traced to his individual 


agency. It is not too much to say, that he 


has been to this Institution, at once, its 


Financier—its President—and of all its peen- 


niary benefactors, except the state, the most 
liberal. 
numbers, as it has for several years, more 
than two hundred—graduates annually classes 
as large as are graduated in any college in our 
country; and has funds and property which 
entitle it to rank beside the most venerable 
and honored. What religious impressions 
Dr. Nott has left on the ininds of his pupils— 
what impulse he has given to thei intellectual 
pursuits—what habits of mental discipline he 
has imparted—and what lessons he has 
furnished respecting the emergencies of a 


practical life—may be learned from the fifteen 


hundred individuals who during his presidency | 


have enjoyed his paternal care. 
no sketches from us to remind them of the 
chana with which he can imvest the lecture 
| he 


he sacredness which throws 
solenmities of the chapel—ot thi 


room—ol 1 


over the 


parental kindness with which he admonishes 


ithe wayward, and bears with the perverse— 


the facility with which he maintains a discipline 
more rigid, it is believed, than prevails in any 
other collece of ow Country—the intuitive 


ease with which he penetrates the character 


} 


and traces the aberrations of his pipils—an | 


the upward aim which he ceives to the 


aspirations of the ardent and youthfil mind. 
All 


minds of his students an indelible impression, 


these are traits which have left on the 


and which are now reflecting from the labors 
of many distinguished men in our country, 
who are proud to refer to him as their model 
apd to remember lim as, under God. their 
vreatest intellectual benetactor, 


Concluded in our next 





BbHhsdipT ye 


wi tsoVv 


Bomantic. 


‘T recollect a pretty incident, which may! 


wild 


vader, A 


young fellow married a lovely girl, and having 


not be uninteresting to the re 


heen long addicted to habits of dissipation, 
even the sincere attachment which he enter- 
rained towards his wife could not entirely 
disentangle him fromm its snares. 
sional irregular hours would have given any 
hut one of so pure and sweet a disposition, 
every reason to slispect that she did not hold 
that place in his atfections which was her 
this reflection s¢ arcely ever 


right: but 


intruded upon her spirits, "The husband was 
far from being cruel, and really loved her, but 


his disposition was weak and his companions 


Instead of fourteen students, it now 


They ne ed 


! 1 
| Siif 


| Woihyart 


His ocea-| 


than better in his habits. It happened once 


ithat he was called out of town, and in his 


Jhaste left behind him a letter, in which to 
|| please wn unprincipled friend, he had spoken 
jot his wife in terms of carelessness, if not of 
derision, and dilated freely upon his general 
| life, 


suspense of the startled profiligate when he 


course of 


Imagine the anxiety and 


found himself borne by a rapid steamboat 
upon a journey which must necessarily be of 
several days duration, yet remembering dis- 
tinetly that the fatal letter was left: exposed 
table, Ife 
that had 


wantonly, in answer to her inguirics, boasted 


and unsealed upon his wife's 


recollected too, with a pang, he 


that it contained a profound secret which he 
lic 


paced the deck in an agony of dis ippointment 


would not bave revealed for the world, 


wd shame. He pictured her opening th 
letter, and turning pale with horror and 
indiguation; perhaps fainting with anguish: 


alirming the servants; flying to her fiaher— 


renouncing him forever. As soon as po: 


he returned, but with a sinkipe heart. to his 
dwelling, bracing hims« If up to meet the fury 
of an enraged and wretched woman. He 


opened the door softly. She was bending 


over her table busily writing. A placid smil 
sealed her mouth with a perfect beauty, and 
spread over her glowing features the mild 


expression of peace and joy : and evenas she 


wrote, tie tra 


cement of a sweet ballad fell from 
her lips ia alow music, that flows only from a 


heart entirely at rest. The husband stole 


noisclessly around, and read as her pen trae d 


her gentle thoughts : 


The 


‘Your letter is lying by me, 
ter, containing the “ profound secret.” 


very let 
Now could | punish you for your carelessness ; 
Hort, my ce arest Chark Ss, how could Plook you 


in the face on your return, after having basely 


violated your trust inimy integrity, and meanty 


sought to gratify a silly curiosity at the 
expense of honesty, delicacy and confidence. 


No. The 


wild feel uneasy, P enclose it to vou, with 


letter is ubopened, and lest you 


the sincere love of your affectionate wife, &e." 
an angel uttered the conscience- 
striken husband, 

| She started up witha ery of pleasure— 
as Charles met the light of her elear, 


unshrinking eyes he was humbled that lu 


should have SUSPCE ted her, and Jee ply struck 
at He 


him 


his own conduet. 


all ties that 


with repentance 


thenceforth severed drew 
abroad ; andifthe pure and happy being whose 
influence had thus allured him to the path of 
right had perused all his subsequent letters 
‘she would have found nothing concerning 
herself, save bursts ofthe sincerest admiration 
and the warmest love. 


| Hareisess.—As well might a planet, revoly- 


Wee 
( loquent, and he seemed to grow Worse rather }) Mg round a sun, expect to have pt rpetual 
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daylight in both hemispheres, as a man may 
expect, in’ this life, to enjoy happiness 
throughout, uamixed with sorrow or pain. 





‘ET did as the rest did.’ 
Tis tune yielding spirit—this doing as * the 


vest did,” has ruined thousands. 


A young man is invited by vicious compan- 


ions to visit the theatre, or gambling room, 


or other haunts of licentiousness.—Hle be-| 


comes dissipated—spends his time—loses his 
credit—msquanders his property, and at last 
sinks into an untimely grave. —What ruined 
him ¥ Simply ‘ doing as the rest did.’ 

A fatherhasa family ofsons, Heis wealthy. 


Orher children in the same situation of life! 


do so and somare indulged in this thing and 
that. Hle indulges his own io the same way. 
They grow up idlers—triflers—and fops.— 
The father wonders why his children do not 
saceeed better. He has spent much money 
on them edueation, has given them grea 
advantages. Butalas! they are only asource 
of vexation and trouble. Poor man—he is 
nst paving the penalty of ¢doing as the rest 
1} 1? 

This poor mother strives hard to bring up 
her daughters genteelly. They learn) what 


others learn—to paint—to sing—to play— 


to danee, and certain other useful matters. | 


In tine they marry—their husbands are unable 
ty support their extravagance—and they are 
soon reduced to poverty and wretchedness, 
The good woman is astonished. * Truly,’ 


~iys she, ‘PE did as the rest did.’ 


The sioner, following the example of| 


ofliers, puts off repentance—and neglects to 


prepare for death. Tle passes along through | 


ie. tillunawares, death strikes the fatal blow. 


He has no tune lett now to prepare, and he | 


goes down to destruction, because he was so 
foolish as to * do as the rest did.’ 
Se 


Select Proverbs of all Nations. 


He that leaves certainty and. sticks to| 


chinee, when tools pay e he mav dance, 


He that bath an Ul name is half hanged. 


He that plants trees, loves others besides |) 


himself, 

He that is warm, thinks all are so, 

He who wants content can’t find an easy 
choir. 

He is a good orator who convinces himself. 


He who loses money, loses much: he who 


loses a friend, loses more: but he who loses| 


his spirits, loses all— Spanish. 

He who has no bread to spare should not 
keep a dog.— Spanish. 

He who depends on another, dines ill and 
sups worse, 

He who peeps through a hole may see what 
will vex him. 

He loses his thanks who promises and 


1,1 
adelauvs, 


was hang’d,—Sceolch. 
|} Hell and chancery are always open. 
He who serves is not free. 
|| He commands cnough that obevs a wise man. 
Ife who sows brambles must not go bar 
foot— Spanish. 

He that secks trouble it were a pity he 
should miss it— Scotch. 

Iie that lies down with dogs must rise up 


iwith fleas —Jtul, 





Love. 


Inrensecy and heartily as a vain man may 





hitter and persuade himself that all who see 
ond hear him must acinire him, it is not easy 
for the vainest of men, when passionately in 
love, to discover in the beloved object the 


ipassiovate return of that love. Tt mayv. | 


! ] 
| perhaps, he laid down as a were val axiom, 


‘that the more deeply a young man is in love, 
the less able he is to detect symptoms of love 
in anothers and when a lover sees that he Is 
beloved, then there frequently follows a 
ierowing indifference towards the hitherto 


helove d, 


-_—_— 


A PERSON having purchased a wild turkey 


F | . + 1s 
vas extolling Lie ceoodpess ol wit food in} 


Lee ral, and OUSUTVE d, that in proportion to thre 
reality of any animal, sO WAS his neat the bet- 
ter. A wit re pte d, ‘ Fleas mittst be excellent,’ 


He was scant o’ news that tauld his father || Tue Semi-monrucy Visirer.—A new misc 


| P s 2 5 . ’ 
lany bearing this title is published by E. Sprague, 


Castleton, Vt. It is a neat little paper of four 


pages, in the quarto form, and the two numlers 


| before us are filled with valuable and interest 


urticles, chieily selected from popular periodicals 
Terms fifty cents per annum if paid in advance, 


l|or seventy-five cents, if not paid within the year. 


i} To Correspondents, 

We hope our correspoudents willexercise a little ie 

jhand we will endeavor lo present more original artic.es ia 
lhour next number, 

| 

} Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, decr 
the amount of Postage pad, 

|) &. WH. Champion, Cedarville, N. Y. 80,875; BE. PLN 
Leeds, N.Y. S100: J. Dingman, Claverack, N.Y. #4 

}. Hutchinson. West Bloomfield, N.Y. St: t. Be 

| 

| 

} 


Rochester, N.Y. 85.00: Ro L. Dorr, Hillsdlate, No VW. & 

. B. Lovejoy, Port Gibson, N.Y. St.00: EW. Pa 
j| Sangatuc kK. Ct. SIG: L. Thorp, Athol, Ms. S14) 
}) Potle, Auburn N. Y. 83.00; J. Thorne, P.M. 6 
Hollow, N.Y. 5.00; Tb. B. Clark, Unadilla Porks, N.Y 
Hhwio: W. WW. Wilson. Greenfield, Ms. 84. Y FB eri 
P.M. Maine, N. V. S500; J. G. Smith. Feheneetic " 
VY. 21.00: OF; Bennet, Richland N.Y. S100. 4 


Waterloo, N.Y. &1.00 A. Scammell, Malitord, Me. & 


| Resoivurion.—Nothing contributes so much | 


ltual eve, 








Tue SoutTHERN Rose Bup.—The Rose Bu l,an 
interesting little paper published at Charleston, 
S.C. which we have heretofore commended to 
the notice if our juvenile friends, is about to be 


fenlarged and improved, under the title of the 


Southern Rose Bud. It is still to be edited by 


| trust it will continue to expand, and increase in 


| beauty, until it shall have arrived at full pertee- 


|| tion. The first number of the second volume | 


lwill be issued in its new form on the 31st of 


August. at Sl per annum, payable in advance. 


| Parvey's MaGaztne.—We have received, as a 


Mrs. Gilman, under whose fostering care we | 


. ° + 
to tranquilize the mind as a steady purpose | 


}a point on which the soul may fix its intellee- 


W.c. Robb, Newburgh, N.Y. $3.00, 





j SE VWUARY. 


On Sunday afternoon the lech inst. a heat containing two 
individuals Was upset near Red Hook, N.Y. aud is 
Hately sank—both men were drowned 
| PortasLe Turarke.—Mr. Faucit Savill, an ings « 
Frenchman. hes constructed a portable theatre cay 
} containing eight hundred persons. His buat of sheet 
mdomay be taken asuuder—tor convevance trom tov , 
town, by vanor Wagen—without drawing a nai 
Cine ror Tue Dysrerstsa.—The venerable Dr. Tw 
Keen, N. EE when eatled upon to preseribe to dys; 
mitients, aadviscad them, as tae Only Ceriailh reiitends 
wurcehase a tlock of she pon the Green Mountair il 


drive them to Doston. 

in Austrian officer has Intely been condemned 
years confinement in a fortress, and te be struck olf 
list of the army, Tor having acted as second to @ frien i 
duel 

The Cambridge (Olio) Times sayvs— A small bane ot 
Mormonites passed through this place a few days since 
their wav to the * New Jerusaleul—lecated somewhere cn 


the state of Missouri. Wile tere they encamped on t 
hank of Wills creek, in the rear ot the town.’ 
! Wosprrec. Isventrios.—A watelhmaker of the nam i 
toschmann, living at Eisenberg, not far from Attenberg in 
|) Saxony, has contrived a piece of machinery, Which without 
ithe assistance of steam. las been found strong enough to 
|| move a heavily laden wagon, placed in a fresh plougled 


field, with the greatest ease, although sixteen horses could 
not stir it ‘The machine may be ensily handled, and t 
vehicle moved by it most sately managed. The inventor 
has been offered S200.000 for the seeret. but as he had 
obtained patents from all the principal German govern 
gents, he has refused all offers. 





i] MARRIED, 


| 
| 


Ldien. Erastus Rot 


specimen, a copy of Part First of Parley’s| 


| Magazine. It contains seven numbers besides 


jan index neatly done up with a paper cover and | 


'eloth back. Four of these parts will complete |} 


the volume, which may be had at the same yearly 
price of one dollar in adrance, as when the 


nuinbers are forwarded separately as they come 


jout. They are very convenient bound in this| 


way, and will make an excellent reading book 


"i for schools. 


In this city, on Sunday the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr \y 
drews, Mr. Jolin ©. Dormandy, to Miss Ann Bliza Rovers 
Ty Claverack, on the Lith inst. Master Andrew Stic) 
wed UG, to Miss Catharine Holsapple, aged 14, both of that 


own 
Ay Dethi. N.Y. Henrv L. Robinson, son of the Tton 
Traev Robinsen, of Broome co, to Elizabeth, dauglits it 


1 ' 


Att nion Vale, Putehessco. Mr. Thomas Williams, aged 
17. to Miss Butah Bartes, aged 14 

On the Sth inst. at Warehouse Point Ct. by the RB 
Stobael Bartlett. Me. Jacobs. Aldrich, of Colebnook, \. 1 


ty Miss. Blizabeth Pease, of the former plac 
| ie Le 
In this citv, on Monday morning last. Mra. Amanda 
i Hiaiges, Con 


of Mr Eleazer Hedges, of Dutharn 





(sree A) - . 
On the sth inst. Sarah, daughter of Philip and Bilizabett 
| Burger, wed 4 week 


On the enone Philin, son of Octavus Cottle 


On the 2d inst David J. son of Ralph and Lydia Utis 
aged I year and ! ’ se r 
H At Hilledale, on the 17th ist. Mr. Major Tyler, aged 79 


years 
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THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 








| IJ sat by the lily’s bell, 
And watched it many a day :— 


! 


Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell, 
And the flower had flown away. 


| I looked where the leaves were laid, 





In withering paleness by, 





ORBUGINAL POBB@RY. 





And as gloomy thoughts stole on me, said, 
|| There is many a sweet and blooming maid, 





For the Rural Repository. 
0 Maiden tell Why? 


‘ And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And fondly sae did [ 0’ mine.’"—Burys. 
0! 
And clasp to my heart this treasure the nearest? 
For sad it reminds of the green spots when we 


why do I keep this mute relic of thee, 


Our hearts fondly pledged to each as the dearest. 


O! why do I dwell on that sweet, thrilling smile, 
That none but a lover as ardent as me 
Could look on with coldness, and gay the mean while, 


When throbbing his heart was then breaking for thee ? 


And why steal so stilly from converse once dear— 
From titles and honor and high sounding fame, 

And friends to my bosom as vital drops near, 
And all the enchantment of friendship’s sweet name ? 


And why love to gaze on the queen of the night, 
And think of the form winged fancy can see, 
All reckless to rove by the twinkling stars light, 
And live on the glances that sparkle for me? 


And why, when all nature is sunk to repose, 

The watch dog is silent, and watelunan’s shrill ery, 
pow 
wiy has sivep fled me—O! maiden tell why ? 


A 


be'’en the 
7 


rimaniae’s forgot all his woes— 


PALEMON. 


For the Rural Repository 
The Christian’s Crown, 
Iv 


That shines in a monarch’s diadem, 


is not like the radiant vem, 


*Tis not the perishing gold of earth 
That from human value derives its worth, 
For time would quickly wear away, 


The gold and gems to deep decay, 


*Tis not like 
Nor the : 


They fade ere the swordsthat wonthem rust, 


the wreath the soldier bears, 


irland that ambition wears; 


Ere the brows they circle are laid in dust. 
tut it shines like virtue’s sunny ray 
That bri 


j 
r 


itens to the perfect day, 


Then who would strive for earthly power, 
The transient pageant of an hour, 
Who envy to the king his throne 
When all may wear the Christian's crown 
And clad 
To fill 


in virtue’s robe arise 


i throne in Paradise. 


Y. 


Whe Lily. 
BY J. G. PRRCIVAL. 
1 wap found out a sweet green spot, 


W here 
The din of the 


fut the spirit, that shades the quiet cot 


a lily was blooming fair ; 


envy disturbed it not, 


wings of love, was there. 


I found that lily’s bloom 

When the day was dark and chill: 
It smiled, like a star in the misty gloom, 
And it sent abroad a soft perfume, 


Which is foating around me still, 


|| Who will soon as dimly die. 





The Flag of the United Statcs. 
Ne’er waved beneath the golden sun 

A lovelier banner for the brave, 
Than that our bleeding fathers won, 

And proudly to their children gave ; 
Nor earth a fairer gem can bring, 

Or freedom elaim a brighter scroll, 
Than that to which our free hearts cling— 

The flag that lights the freeman’s soul! 





Its glorious stars in azure shine 
The radiant heraldry of heaven, 


Its stripes in beauteous order twine, 








The emblems of our Union given; 


And tyrants with a trembling gaze 





Survey its bright and meteor glare! 
While glorious beams around it blaze, 


And rest in fadeless splendor there ! | 
| 


Look, freeman! on its streaming folds, 
As gallantly they range afur, 

Where freedom’s bird undaunted holds 
The branch of peace and spear of war; 

| While high amid the rolling stars, 

{| With werds which every heart expand, 

Within her beak serene she b 





; rs 

i The badge of our wiited land! 
} 

Behold! thy star-wrought ensign sweep, } 
| Thy country’s pt de, the tyrant’s bane H 
Unrivaled on the foaming deep, | 
i| Une onquered on the battle plain ; 
y Along the exulting mountain le | 
| *Tis borne with wild majestic tlow, | 
H As trailing meteors sky ward sail, 

| And leave the dazzled world below ! 
| } 
From shore to shore, from hill to hill, 


Where freedom’s voice hath yet been heard, 


} 

"Tis welcomed with a holy thrill, 
And oft rebellion’s flume hath stirred, | 
Around the clobe, through every clime, | 
| 


Where commerce watts or man hath trod, 
It floats aloft, 


But hathowe 


unstained with crime, 


ai 


| 

bry hie rene blood. 

: | 
Tho’ France | | 
And s¢ 


She holds it 


ith crushed her Bourbon flower, 
ized the flag her valor souelit, 
LS Oppression’s dower— 
A name is all the | 
Though Alb 
Ene Pith 
Yet fi 
Ane 


oon it breught. 


, , . , 7 
on boust her cross of blood, 


d on a thousand 


eas s ¢ ise withstood 


’ " 
siie jiati hy 


' ‘ *a] —— ‘ 
marked it with redeemless stains. 


But thine, Columbia! thine’s the prize, 





Ls hl 1 ’ " 
To cheer the irce and guide the brave, 


To wave throus lie 


artis remotest skies, 
Ana plant Upon OppTress on’s grave 


Thins i 
To 


s the standard freedom wre 


rear above the lion’s form, 


The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, | 


SES 


Whose flame thy martyr’d fathers sought, 
To cheer them through the battle’s storm. 


Flag of the free! still bear thy way, 
Undinmm'd through ages yet untold, 
O’er earth’s proud realms thy stars display 
Like morning’s radiant clouds unrolled ; 
Flag of the skies! still peerless shine, 
Through ether’s azure vault unfurled, 
Till every hand and heart entwine. 


To sweep oppression fromthe world ? 





The Origin of Wo. 
From ‘Craven Blossoms, a volume published at Skipton, 
in Craven, in 1826; the auther, Mr. Storey, is Parish Clerk 
at Gargrave, a small! village in that part of England. 


Look round on this world—it is sweet, itis fair; 


There is light in its skv, there is life in its air; 


Sublimity breathes from the formes of its hills ; 
And beauty winds on with its rivers and rills ; 
The dew, as with diamonds, neads hath besprent 


From its groves are a thousan ild melodies sent: 


W hile flowers of each fragrance and hue are unfurled 
O why is there wo inso lovely a world? 


Say not that the pieture is drawn in a time 


When Summer is queen of the sky andthe elime 
Remember young Spring with ber rainbows and songs, 
Tie charm which to Autumn's bright foliage belongs 


And Winter's stern pomp, Which no chilled feeling mar 


In his snow-shiniug land, and bis concave of stars! 


Yes, well may we question, whate’er sky's unfurled, 
O why is there wo in so lovely a World? 

Talk not of a speetre Whose skeleton hand 

Robs the sun of his glory and darkens the land 


His touch, witha power no talisman knows 


But wraps our worn souls in a moment's repose, 


To wake ina region vet fairer than this, 


Where the heart never beats but its throb is bliss 
Jiis tlag is but R ipture’s bright ensign unturled ; 
Then why is there wo inso lovely a world ? 

It is not in Winter, with cloud and with stor 
There are pas et Wilder that stain anal « 

It is not in Death, with his fear imaged dart 
"There are rfees vet deadlier far in our heart 

The marthe Etern beneneent ; nn, 

Who furnished this earth as the Rden of 

And bade Pleasure’s fair ban beever unt ' 
OO! these have brought wo to Vely awe i 


Answers to Pinigunaas. 








l. Because it is a sin-tax 
’. Because th ire used hie z. 
New Agents. 

Daniel D. Newhoryv, Syracuse, N.Y LW. Van Hoe 
Stuyvesant, N.Y W. Hotelhiss, Chestertown, N. 4 
J. Haight, Dutehess, N.Y \. Sen Miltore Coeur 
M- I. Piteh, Burr's Mills. N.Y \. F. Miller. Gatt 
N. Y.—O) PL Starkey, P.M. Cay \ Fe | ae. 
fiastings, P.M. South Livomm, N.Y lL. Neweombh, P.M 
Prospect Hill N.Y S. Whittemore, P.M Pints ‘ 
\ Ei. Beeehor, P.M. Edinburgh, No. V.—W. Plant. P.M 
Hastings, N. Y.—E. 8, Everts, P. Mo dva, N.Y bb. Car 
shore, P.M. OCliitham, N.Y *. Cleason, P. M. East 
Ridge, N.Y EB. Draper, Sp VMa.—. B. Los 
Port Gibson, N.Y L.. dh mp, Athol, Ms i. at 
Auburn, N.Y J. Thorne, P.M. Clinton Hollow. No 
WW. Wilson, Gres M N. Bo smith, & Mo Main 
NN. W.C. Robb, Newburgt, N.Y 

POST MASTERS generstly will act as Agents 
New Subscribers can be furnished with tin Prey tis 
Nttirbers of this Volume. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
ist BLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, ATMUEDSON, ®. ¥. BY 
Veron, ES. Siaatiliawed. 

It ix printedin the Quarte form, and willeontain tw ’ 
SW Hhtnbhers of eigut pages cach, with a tile pute fated 5 

tothe volume. 

TERMS One Dollar per anim in advance, or One 

) rand Fifty Cent nt the exp tien of three 
trent the tine of subserbhing AY person.” tio will re 
is Five Dollars, tr pros tinge cove ree 
dtd anv person, Who will remit ou Pon Deoilar tre 
postaye, shall receive tire copics and one copy of the 
pebeethe Verlutues, Ne SDS Ip boii. Wed lor tess t 

te eur 

AW Orders and Communic is must be } 
ty receive attention 








